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Susanne Palagy, Born: Budapest, Hungary in 1933, Interview: October 16, 2011 


Susanne was born Zsuzsanna Hecht in 1933 in Budapest, Hungary. Her parents came from lower middle 
class families in which both fathers died young. Her maternal grandmother did manual work and came 
from a family in the plumbing business. Her paternal grandfather was a printer and came from a family 
of six children. Neither family had much money and when her parents were married there was no 
special dowry. 

As times were difficult, when Susanne's mother got married to her father, she was looking for love and 
security. Her father was a very smart man and was a typewriter mechanist. He could have gone to 
college but he did not have the money. As a child, he worked from a very young age, including as an 
usher in a movie house to make money for his family. He was a very gentle and good person. As a 
family, they did not really keep many of the Jewish traditions. Her mother used to light candles on 
Friday nights up until World War II. But after the war and after the holocaust, her mother questioned 
god and would say, "where is god, there is no god, why should I pray?" Her mother would go to the 
synagogue on Yom Kippur to pray for his mother and father who died. Given her life experiences, 
Susanne sometimes questions religion herself. 

Susanne was 10 years old when her brother Peter was born in 1944. This was already a very bad time 
for Jews in Budapest. It was about this time that Jews were forced to start wearing yellow stars. 
Susanne's father was taken to a slave labor camp. Somehow, her father came back for Peter's birth and 
took Susanne to the hospital. In anticipation of childbirth, Susanne recalls being scared for her mother's 
health. The family heard air raids at the hospital that night. The day after Peter was born, Susanne's 
mother had to walk down the stairs in the hospital to the bomb shelter. 

Soon after, Susanne's father was taken from labor camp to labor camp, and eventually to Germany. 

Once he was gone, Susanne and her mother did not know where he was and had no contact with him 
until after the war. 

Susanne's family was forced to change apartments with a Christian family and go to a Yellow Star House. 
She was with her mother, her grandmother, and her baby brother Peter. Regarding Grandmother, 
Susanne recalls not having a good relationship with her. Grandmother always refused to speak in 
Hungarian, which frustrated Susanne. Instead, Grandmother spoke in German, or possibly Yiddish. 

The Yellow Star House was a long walk from the apartment where she used to live. She used to go to 
elementary school nearby. The elementary school she had attended was used to train new teachers, so 
it was considered a very good school. Some of her classmates even had to lie about where they lived to 
be able to attend that particular school. 

There were still some Christians living in the Yellow Star House in addition to the Jews that were moved 
there. It was mostly Jews, however. The house had four or five floors, 2 stairways, and many 
apartments. Outside there was an open hallway all around the building. 




One day, a man and woman came to the Yellow Star House and began to yell in Hungarian for all the 
Jews to come down. The man had a whip and cracked it loudly in the corridor. Susanne's mother had 
anticipated that something like this might happen, so she had sowed all their money into the inside 
lining of her winter coat. All the Jews in the house went down as requested. The man with the whip 
had a big sheet that he laid on the ground. He told everyone to put all their money and jewelry in the 
sheet, and that they would be searched immediately thereafter and shot if they had not complied. 
Susanne begged her mother to give these people all their money, scared that her mother would be 
killed if she resisted. Her mother had baby Peter in her arms. Susanne's mother tore the lining of her 
coat open and threw the money on the sheet. There was also the jewelry. Susanne's mother did not 
want to give up her wedding ring. She kept on putting it in her hair to hide it, but it kept falling out. She 
eventually threw the wedding ring onto sheet. 

The Jews from the house were taken through the streets with their hands up. Hungarians lined the 
street on both sides. Susanne remembers being in line in the middle of the street and looking up and 
seeing crosses in the windows of the buildings. The people on the street spit on them and called them 
"dirty Jews." Her mother had luggage and was also holding the baby. Susanne doesn't remember how 
her mother put her hands up. Susanne took a belt and put it around her neck. She fastened the luggage 
to the belt so she could carry it with her hands still up. Susanne's grandmother was in her 80's at the 
time and began falling behind the rest of the group. An Arrow Cross man began pushing her 
grandmother, who couldn't hold her hands up because she was holding on to her panties to prevent 
them from falling. Susanne isn't sure why her grandmother was losing her panties but learned later that 
she ended up stepping out of her panties right in the middle of the street in front of the crowd. 

The group was taken to a stadium where they sat down on the stairs. There were no seats. You could 
hear automatic rifles being fired in the background. Susanne was very scared and did not know what 
would come next. They sat there half the night, waiting. All of a sudden two men dressed as policeman 
came and told the people in Susanne's section to stand up and start walking out of the stadium. She 
thinks it could have been people associated with an underground movement who had stolen police 
uniforms, but is not sure. The men in the policemen uniforms quietly told the people in the section that 
they would be taken back to their homes. The men took Susanne and her family back home. Susanne 
later heard that many of the people left in the stadium had been taken in wagons to Germany. Only 
Susanne's section of about 150 people was rescued from the stadium filled with thousands of people. 

The restrictions on the ability of Jews to leave the Yellow Star Houses were printed in the newspaper 
and read on the radio and became more restrictive over time. At one time there were rumors that the 
Jews would be forced to go to the ghetto. One day soon after, Susanne's mother took her and Peter in 
the street car. Her grandmother was left at home. They stood in line in downtown Budapest at a 
foreign embassy, either Swiss or Swedish. They were looking for papers that could get them protection 
from a foreign government in a safehouse. Because Peter was small, they received papers and got an 
address of where to go. Since Jews were not allowed to be on the streets, Susanne and her mother took 
off their yellow stars when they traveled. They went home to get their belongings and Grandmother, 
but Grandmother refused to come. Susanne's mother was left with the choice of leaving her own 
mother or saving her children. Late at night, Susanne's mother packed up and hired a Christian man 



with a wheelbarrow to help them move to the safehouse. Susanne, her mother, and Peter left for the 
safehouse, leaving Grandmother behind. Grandmother was left to the care of one of Susanne's 
mother's sisters in law, who was a Christian. For a time, this woman, who lived far away, brought 
Grandmother food every other day. After a while, however, the bombings became so severe that this 
stopped. Susanne learned later on that Grandmother refused to go the shelter and eventually died of 
hunger. 

Susanne walked with her mother on the side street, not wearing their yellow stars, while the Christian 
man walked in the middle of the street with the wheelbarrow. They pretended the items in the 
wheelbarrow did not belong to them. Susanne recalls thinking he could have taken their possessions, 
which was mostly clothing, but he did not. 

The safehouse was a baby hospital that had 4 or 5 floors. On the top floors, there was a foster home for 
orphans. The building had a very big courtyard. The Red Cross brought food in for the orphans. The 
room in which Susanne stayed had 6 other mothers with their babies. There were hospital beds and 
little baby cribs at the foot of each bed. Susanne and her mother slept in the bed together, with Peter at 
their feet. It was a very large building with high ceilings and very large floor to ceiling windows. 

Susanne would go up to the orphanage sometimes and spend time with the children there. The children 
sang songs, some of which were Hebrew songs. However, she remembers feeling alone and not like 
the other children since she still did have her mother. 

There were frequent bombings all around the safehouse. On one occasion, a bomb exploded right in 
front of the building and all the windows upstairs broke. Peter was lying near the bed and was covered 
in glass, but thankfully nothing happened to him. He didn't even have a scratch and slept right through 
all the commotion. After this, everyone had to go down to the shelter and could not leave. 

In the shelter everyone sat on wooden benches. There were some families where the men were there 
in hiding as well. There was an Arrow Cross man at the gate of the building who was paid by those 
inside the shelter for protection. Since it was a hospital there were doctors in the shelter, all of whom 
were Jews. At one point, one of the doctors' morphine was missing. The Arrow Cross man at the 
shelter told the people that if the morphine was not returned in 1 hour, then everyone would be taken 
to the ghetto. Regarding the ghetto, they had heard that it was underground, and if the Russians 
eventually came close, the Germans would blow up the ghetto killing everyone inside. It was at this 
time that Susanne remembers starting to have terrible stomach problems. She doesn't remember what 
happened after or if the morphine was returned, but assumes so since they were not taken away to the 
ghetto. 

Around this time, there started to be difficulties with the supply of food to the shelter. Some people still 
had beans and peas, which would not spoil. One night, Susanne's mother agreed that she would go up 
to the kitchen and cook the beans if she could have some for her and her children. Susanne was very 
scared for her mother because of all the bombing and the danger of being upstairs. It took several hours 
for Susanne's mother to cook the food, but she returned safely. Susanne would herself help prepare 
food in the shelter for those inside, after the supplies from the Red Cross had stopped. 



When the Russians finally came there was no food left in the shelter. On that day, Budapest was a 
declared a "Free City," but Susanne did not know what that meant. One of the men who was hiding in 
the shelter went out to find food and came back with a bag of sugar cubes. Susanne's mother begged 
the man for a single sugar cube for Peter, but the man refused. Susanne recalls this harshness and 
cruelty from one Jew to another. 

Susanne's mother asked her to leave the shelter to look for food. As 11-year-old Susanne walked out 
through the corridor, her feet got wet and she later got frostbite. It was bitterly cold outside and she 
did not dare to go very far for the fear she would not find her way back. All of the stores outside had 
been broken into. Everyone outside was climbing into the windows of the various stores. Susanne soon 
found herself in a shoe store. She got two shoes from different pairs of wooden sandals. Her task 
however wasn't about shoes, it was about food. On the street, Susanne found some chocolate Easter 
eggs that she brought back to her mother. On the way back, she noticed that the courtyard of the 
safehouse had dead bodies in it covered up with newspapers. There was a terrible smell. 

The next day, Susanne's mother decided they had to leave the shelter and try to get to her aunt, who 
might have some food. Somehow, her other aunt Manci also met them. Susanne does not recall how 
they found Aunt Manci. The streets were in ruins. Susanne and her mother each carried one side of 
Peter's basket. Susanne's mother became annoyed with her because she kept stopping given how tired 
and weak she was. Finally, they arrived at the house where her aunt was supposed to live. Susanne was 
left downstairs in the courtyard because she was too weak to go up the stairs. Her mother and Aunt 
Manci went upstairs. However, the Aunt they were searching for was not inside and they were not able 
to find her. 

While waiting downstairs, Susanne fainted. The neighbors on the first floor saw her and when she 
awoke she was sitting in a chair, still outside. Everyone around her was bringing her food. Susanne was 
actually annoyed, as she just wanted to go back to the painless darkness she had just come from. She 
remembers thinking how good it was not to feel anymore. Susanne also resented the fact that now 
everyone was so eager to help. She had to be half dead before anyone would help her. 

Susanne, her mother, and Peter soon moved in with two elderly women who her mother had gotten 
friendly with at the hospital. The women had peas, beans, and some dried bread and agreed that so 
long as her mother would cook, they could stay with them. Susanne remembers one of the elderly 
women once took her to steal some wood for the fire. She also had terrible lice, and remembers how 
the women would put petrol on her head. One morning Susanne woke up to find that her mother and 
Peter were gone. One of the women told her that Peter had gotten very sick and her mother had taken 
him to the hospital. Later on Susanne learned that her mother never left Peter at the hospital as the 
conditions there were very poor. The hospital was dirty and understaffed. They stayed with the two 
elderly ladies for a few weeks. 

Finally, they went back to the Yellow Star House. There was still no food and no water, and they had 
heard nothing from her father. There was one Christian family who still lived in the Yellow Star House. 
Susanne remembers that sometimes they would sit in this family's apartment since there was heat 



there. Her mother would also hope there would be some leftover food that the family would give them. 
Susanne thinks it must have hurt her mother terribly to do this, given what a proud woman she was. 

But she would do anything for her children. 

A few months later, in the summer of 1945, the Red Cross was gathering children to take to the 
farmlands. They were told there would be some schooling there as well. Susanne's mother let her go, 
hoping she would be taken care of. Susanne learned later on that her mother at the time was in the 
business of selling flint and saccharine in the black market to support her family. Before that she had 
bartered tablecloths and pillowcases for food. 

As Susanne left for this Red Cross program, her mother trusted her to a boy who was a year or two older 
than her. Susanne hoped that he liked her, but instead he treated her in a protective way like she was a 
child. The boy made marks on the bread and sausage they were given to direct how much she should 
eat in a day given they didn't know how long the trip was. There was even a rumor going around that 
the war was still not over and that they were really being taken to Germany. This made her very uneasy. 
The train was not a regular train. It was more of a freight car, with hay on the floor and some wooden 
benches where the children could sit. Sometimes the wagon would stop and they would get off to go to 
the bathroom. Susanne remembers being embarrassed as to where she could go the bathroom. Some 
of the kids on the train would sing and have a good time. The song was in Hungarian, but they were 
singing "I left my heart in San Francisco." 

After a two day journey, they arrived at a small village named Nyirkarasz. Horse drawn carriages took 
the children to a school house. All of the villagers came to the school house to choose which children 
would go with which family. The first question Susanne was asked was "what religion are you?" 

Susanne thought that if she said she was Jewish the villagers would not choose her, so was hesitant how 
to respond. She decided to say she was Jewish and two women chose her. Their husbands were away 
in the army. Susanne was supposed to help them take care of their children and do chores on the farm 
such as taking the cows to graze in the field. The women were very mean to her. They would call her 
the "city girl" and make fun of the way she walked and other trivial things. 

On one occasion when Susanne took the cows to the fields, she got sunstroke and one of the cows 
wandered off. Susanne was very concerned, as the women she lived with were mean to her, and she 
did not know how they would react. She asked all the villagers as they walked back if they had seen the 
missing cow. The villagers told her not to worry, as the cows find their way home. When Susanne got 
home she explained to the women that the cow was lost and apologized very deeply. Susanne told the 
women she was going to tell her mother and work to reimburse them little by little. It turns out 
however that this was a mother cow, and had already found her way home. The women did not tell her 
that the cow had come home as they were waiting to see what Susanne would say. Finally, the women 
explained to Susanne that the cow had already come home. 

Susanne became sick that summer and went to see the doctor in the village. She recalls that the doctor 
was the only nice, intelligent person in the whole village. The doctor gave her some medicine and told 
her to rest. Susanne waited for that summer to end, hoping her mother would come to pick her up. 



She was worried, however, that even if her mother wanted to come, it would not be safe to go on the 
train as the Russians were pulling women off the trains to rape them. There would also be no one to 
look after Peter. She had been writing her mother letters, but was scared the women were censoring 
them. 

Her mother never came to the village. But before she left the village, Susanne did receive a letter from 
her mother saying that her father had come back, although he was very sick. At the conclusion of the 
summer, Susanne took a normal passenger train back to Budapest. 

Upon returning home, Susanne went back to same school she originally attended years earlier before 
the war. However, because she never got the schooling she was promised that summer in the 
farmlands, she was a year behind in school and had to start with new friends. Susanne had one 
homeroom teacher who carried her all the way through several grades. She was a good teacher and 
was very smart. The teacher sometimes allowed students to write stories or draw them, and Susanne 
always chose to draw them. There were 4 or 5 Jewish children in the class. During the religious 
education, the Jewish children would go into the other room and get some religious education, including 
the Old Testament. Susanne was very analytical and saw most of this as similar to a fairy tale. She never 
relied much on religion, but more on the goodness of people, acceptance of others, and faith in the 
future. 

During her last year of school, Susanne's father came home from work one day and said, "You know 
what? You should be a textile designer." The next day, however, he came home and said, "There are 
too many textile designers. Maybe you should be a chemist." Susanne applied to a technical high school 
for chemistry to which it was very competitive to be accepted. There was a very difficult entrance 
exam. Susanne was accepted into the chemistry school and became a chemist. She believes that 
without the knowledge of chemistry and the diploma she received she never would have dared to leave 
Hungary at the end of the Hungarian revolution. She felt that you needed to have a diploma in your 
hand to be able to survive and knew she could always find work in the laboratory. 

Susanne's Father 

Susanne's father was a humanist. He was a very honest man and wanted everyone to have a good life. 
He raised his children with a feeling that it was important to help other people who are less smart, who 
had less education, or had less opportunity. 

He was also a very skilled worker in his profession of repairing typewriters, and was capable of taking a 
typewriter apart and putting it back together. He was a very smart man that could figure out math in 
his head even before Susanne could when helping her study for her exams at school. 

When he got back from the camp he had lost all his teeth. He told his children he always thought of 
them and knew he had to survive because his children needed him. While away, he was smoking 
cigarettes but often traded them for bread. When there was no food he would chew on tree bark 
hoping there was some nourishment. On the long walks he would stay in the middle of the line, never in 
the front or the back. That way you would know more about what is going on in front of you or behind 



you. He met an aunt, her mother's oldest sister from another city, in Auschwitz. This aunt had a hotel 
and was a very good cook. The Germans knew this and put her to work in the camp as a cook. This aunt 
gave her father food that helped keep him alive. This aunt died after the war from typhoid, after she 
had been freed. 


The Hungarian Revolution 

Susanne got her divorce papers from her first marriage the night before the Hungarian Revolution in 
1956. The divorce papers were extremely important as the American embassy required them in order 
to grant permission to immigrate to America, especially for a woman without a husband. 

Susanne was a university student in the time leading up to the revolution. She remembers attending a 
meeting at the university led by the more militant students. The students leading the meeting read a 
list of their demands, including that the Russians leave the country, freedom of the press, new elections, 
and others. She did not realize the vast scale of the revolution at the time and that it was a part of a 
larger movement outside the university as well. There was a large demonstration in the town square 
that night, which was non-violent. 

Within a few days, the revolutionaries took over the radio station and made a declaration that the 
country was free and would hold free elections. This period of freedom lasted for 10 days. The leader 
of the revolution gave an address on the radio, asking for the West to help as it became clear the 
Russians would try to quell the revolution. Susanne, 22 years old at the time, vividly remembers 
listening to this speech at her boyfriend's house. While the speech was on, you could hear the Russian 
tanks advancing and bombing in the background. There was fighting street to street against the Russian 
army. Susanne's father, worried about her, came to the house to take her home. Susanne was very 
embarrassed and refused to go home with her father. She now believes her father must have been 
embarrassed and hurt that she did not go home with him. 

The next day, Susanne went home amidst fighting in the streets. She remembers not even knowing 
which soldiers were on which side. Susanne's parents were in a shelter and were worried that whatever 
the outcome of the revolution, it would bring back anti-semitic sentiment and be dangerous for the 
Jews. 

Susanne left Hungary in 1957 after the Revolution and immigrated to the United States. She settled in 
New York and, shortly thereafter, met her husband Steven through a mutual Hungarian friend. Steven is 
also a survivor from Budapest, whose story is being recorded. Susanne worked as chemist and is also an 
artist. Steven went back to school, received a degree in accounting, and worked as an accountant until 
retirement. They have been married for 52 years and have a grown son. 



